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GLEANINGS 


A COMMON FALLACY EXPOSED 
Sir Norman Angell 


Twenty-fifth National Peace 
Conference 

I suggest, that the root of war does not 
lie in the need for raw materials, especially 
in a world which is suffermg from too 
much raw material. It is not the shortage 
of material which is the cause of war. 
No state ever had any real difficulty in 
getting at raw material in the sense of 
being forbidden to take it. 

If you could give each nation self- 
sufficiency you would not solve your 
economic problem. You have that fact 
proved in the condition of the United 
States today. There you have a territory 
wider than any territory in the world 
before, including more materials of in- 
dustry than any state possesses, but that 
fact does not enable it to solve its major 
economic problems. 

In making provision for economic peace 
the thing is not to provide for territorial 
expansion for Japan or for Italy at some- 
body else’s expense. The solution is to 
create in the world a code of economic 
rights, a freedom of economic movement 
which will enable any people to live while 
making its contribution to the economic 
life of the world, 
ok * 


SO WHAT? 
Donald Soper 


before the 


in “Question Time on Tower Hill” 


In the prepared and even soporific at- 
mosphere of a church, I have found how 
easy it is for the parson to get away with 
resounding words and periods, even to 
provoke someone to say afterwards: 
“‘Wasn’t it lovely?” and yet, in effect, to 
say nothing. In the open air he will very 
soon be invited in no uncertain way to 
come off it and get down to brass tacks. 

I remember vividly being asked one 
Wednesday about the conditions under 
which Indian mill-hands were living. The 
questioner wanted to know what Christi- 
anity had to say about sweated labor. 
Stupidly, instead of facing the issue 
squarely, I delivered a verbose homily upon 
the sanctity of life and the need for re- 
specting personality. When I had finished 
my opponent looked at me scornfully for 
a moment and then retorted with that very 
useful and crushing Americanism: “So 
what?” 

* ss 
THE CRUCIFIXION, A. D. 24 
John Stewart: 
in “When Did Our Lord Actually Live?” 

When the writer began to study this 
question he was quite prepared to accept 
the traditional view that the date of the 
Nativity was 4 B. C., and that of the 


Crucifixion A. D. 29 or 30. The discovery 
that he was wrong as to the date of the 
former came as a surprise and suggested 
the possibility that he might be equally 
wrong as to the date of the latter. 

Instead of the Crucifixion having taken 
place in A. D. 29 or 30, or any subsequent 
year, the question arose as to whether it 
might not have occurred two or three 
years earlier, say in A. D. 25, 26, or 27. 
On making inquiries as to this, he found to 
his stil] greater surprise that the true date 
was not even one of the years mentioned, 
but one year earlier still. The considera- 
tion of the subject was, therefore, entered 
upon, not to prove a theory but to ascer- 
tain the actual facts. The facts having 
been ascertained, the conclusion was ob- 
vious. 


THE SMITHY AND THE SQUIRE 
from “The New Pepys” Diary in Truth 

June 30 (Lord’s Day. 2nd after Trin- 
ity).—To church to Mr. Blick, who made 
his sermoun on the lack of courage we often 
show in not speaking boldly out, but 
maintaining a cowardly silence, when 
things are said or done in our presence that 
do justly offend our sense of right. Comes 
mostly, he believes, of a feare of being 
thought ill-mannerly or of making a scene, 
and soe we hold our peace where right- 
eousness demands our protesting utter- 
ance. 

As to which did instance a certain vicar 
once he knew, that chaired a Vestry meet- 
ing, whereat Squier—a very seldom church- 
goer and his family likewise—did com- 
plain, in high and mighty termes, of tres- 
passers into the family pew more than 
once reported to him, as if this were a 
sacrilege. 

Whereto Wardens, Ist one, then the 
other, did give civill, not to say obsee- 
quious utterance to their regrets therefor. 
But village blacksmith, a stout fellow 
that sang base in the Quire, upp and to 
noase Squier valiantly, saying, Why not 
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prevent any such trespass in futur 
coming to church of a Lord’s Dayjf 
family with him, to fill pew themsel 
At which Squier, retorting he had} 
come there to be insulted, did quitt}}) 


mayed, and one of them, after mee| 
did deplore to vicar blacksmith’s haj} 
bespoaken Squier soe disrespectfully..} 
which vicar, having himself resej 
Squier’s high and mighty ways, but] 
mannerly, as well as politick, to spea] 
thoughts in the great man’s hea 
“Ah, well, Mr. Warden,” quoath he, | 
wouldn’t have said it, and I wouldn’t || 
said it. Nevertheless, between ourself 
I’m not at all sorry it was said.” i: 
this, fears Blick, is the posture soe re} 
of us take on like occasiouns whe 
through over-timidity or over-civi 
albeit glad enough when some _ baji 
spirit adventures to say for us mil 
have not had the hardihood to sayh 
ourselves. Which is, I believe, a prij 
true indictment. 


RELIGION SHOULD BE JOY 
J. W. Peterken | 


Unitarian and Free Chris 
Monthly 


Do Unitarians sing as joyfully as 
should? Or, are they too sedate, and 
haps too contemptuous of the ass 
joyfulness of some types of religious pei} 
whose object of joy seems unrelated} 
the realities of life? 

All popular religion has been jo 
In its own way it has given its dev 
reason for hope, and has therefore 
parted vision and strength of wil 
them. When people get  disillusid 
there is unfortunately a tendency to 
come negative and uninspired, whe 
the more reasonable way would be t 
in search of a clearer vision. We Unita 
think we have obtained a clearer vig 
but are we as joyful as we ought td 
over the fact? If we were it would be 
only good for ourselves but also good} 
the cause of liberal religion, and for soc} 
as a whole. The spirit of hope and jal 
creative. It is the source of spiriilll 
power. It carries forward both indijff 
uals and movements. 

Our Unitarian outlook gives abund 
reasons for joy. An analytical reasor| 
method may have shorn our religion 
much that was showy and artificial, 
our clearer ideas of life and religion sh} 
impart a deeper joy than was poss 
with the older conventional outlook. | 
need a Unitarian Sankey who could set} 


in The 


and people generally, singing, not wit 
reverence, but yet with a bounding jj} 
fulness, of our hopes and beliefs in Gal} 
purposes for the future of humanity, || 
of the part we, as individuals, are privile}} 
to play, if only we can be faithful to |] 
divine vision. | 


cA Trial of a Chir 
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Teacher-Training in the Church School 


Stephen Hole Fritchman 


2 Een training has become a paramount 
problem i in our liberal church schools. The 
growing teacher, we are discovering, is the 

| major factor in the progressive church 
school, and too much effort cannot be expended upon 
insuring the means of his growth. Taxed by countless 
demands from every direction, the minister today hesi- 
tates to undertake a more elaborate program than he 
can safely supervise. Still the truth presses upon him 
that in the long run his church school is measured by 
the capacity for growth on the part of his teaching 
staff. Teacher-training becomes an inescapable part 
of his church program, a part oftentimes baffling be- 
cause of its very novelty and importance. It seems 
as though many of our churches have postponed until 
last the urgent issue of leadership preparation. Now 
the very future of our schools seems to rest upon an 
increased attention at this very point. 


Guarantees against Ineffectiveness 


How can we insure our church schools against 
‘careless, incompetent, half-hearted and uninspired 
teaching? The selection of the right personalities is 
‘the best insurance, of course, and the most difficult 
‘single task the minister of high standards finds con- 
fronting him. 
| The second guarantee against such ineffectual 
teaching is a continuous and well-planned program of 
teacher-training in the local parish. It is not beyond 
the ability of the average parish, in fact the small staff 
has many advantages over those of larger proportions. 
The knitting of the teaching staff into a friendly, co- 
herent, serious-minded group intent upon improving 
‘itself can alone protect our schools against the charges 
‘being made by critics of our liberal work. There is 
‘much teachers can do together in regular periods of 
study and discussion, under available leadership in 
‘the average community. Only those who have been 
together and shared the interstimulation of such a 
group fully realize the possibilities of such activity. 
Teacher-training is an orderly, planned, long-time 
‘program, not to be confused with those sporadic, 
occasional teachers’ meetings we all know too well 
where unrelated gossip about the school is interspersed 
with discussion about a Sunday-school picnic or plans 
for a pageant. Such haphazard conversations can 
too easily be the sum and substance of teachers’ 
meetings. The time has arrived in our Unitarian 
-ehurch-school work when we must devote our best 
thought to teacher-training which has a beginning, a 
‘middle and an end, which is self-conscious in its di- 
rection and which is wise enough to use every available 
aid in the performance of its task. With a new di- 


rector in our Department of Religious Education at 
work on the problem, with new units of curriculum 
material already available from our denominational 
press, and with an excellent summer institute for 
teachers at Star Island each year, it is clear that the 
next step lies with the local church in the organizing 
of planned teachers’ groups for study and discussion. 
Education, both secular and religious, is today 
passing through such revolutionary changes that one 
may assert that such a program of training as is here 
being advocated is the very least we can be doing if 
we care at all about the future of our children and 
their religious culture. It may not be enough to save 
our schools from the destruction which follows a 
spirit of indifference, but it is worth trying with every 
ounce of energy at our command. A more informed 
ministry, a trained staff of counsellors in the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, and the occasional as- 
sistance of experts outside of our denominational 
boundaries, are essential, but none of these can make 
our schools significant torces in the experience of our 
Unitarian children unless the group of workers in our 
local parish is increasingly skilled in the knowledge 
and practices of modern education. If these workers 
are not interested in the trends in theory and tech- 
nique of progressive teaching it would be well to find 
it out immediately, for it will prevent that slow suf- 
focation of our schools which from time to time alarms 
many of us deeply interested in the possibilities of 
liberal religious education. An intensive, coherent 
undertaking this fall and winter by a number of our 
churches in the field of teacher-training would test 
directly the real interest of our teachers in the funda- 
mental purposes of their work. It would serve as an 
appraisal of the church school in a thorough and 
searching fashion. It would detect the dead wood 
in our structure and make manifest the ultimate im- 
portance or unimportance of that furious motion and 
excitement in the work of the church school which 
often disguises the fact that we have very vague and 
unrelated ideas about its meaning and value. 


‘“‘Parents Look at Modern Education’’ 


Several books in the field of education have re- 
cently appeared which can assist the minister or di- 
rector in his plans for teacher-training, books aimed 
at informing the non-professional worker and parent. 
If we acknowledge the need for clarification of our 
own minds in the matter, these texts can do a great 
deal to set us in the right direction and stimulate a 
further exploration of the field. Winifred E. Bain has 
probably written the most popular and still depend- 
able study of this kind. It is called ‘‘Parents Look at 
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Modern Education.” (1) Professor Bain presents an 
intelligent and comprehensive survey of modern 
education, explaining the place of the scientific method 
in the process of learning. This is a book to assist the 
person who thinks of progressive education as a lot 
of fads and fancies, a bundle of foolish and short- 
lived notions by the brain-trusters of the schoolroom. 
She discusses basic subjects, tool subjects, tests, 
records and disciplines. No more sympathetic and 
authoritative guide through the wonderland of modern 
education could be desired. Her chapter on the 
modern home (p. 276) is one of the finest expositions 
of the changed child-teacher-parent relationship 
written in recent years. “‘The homeisa laboratory of 
real living where the many activities of the child are 
gathered into a pattern of what life really is.’ A 
realist in a changing world, the author knows that the 
artificial bonds between parent and child are gone 
(or rapidly going) today, and that “there is little left 
to hold the home together except affection and conse- 
quent community of interest of the home members.” 
Of special value to the church-school teacher is the 
section on the church (p. 287 ff.) where it is made 
manifestly clear that “the church has too large a job 
to be done in an hour or so on Sunday and religious 
teaching will be neglected unless it can bring to its 
aid other educational institutions.”’ 


“Children of the New Day”’ 


A second volume in this general field is Glover 
and Dewey’s ‘Children of the New Day.” (2) 
These two able authors assist us in the clear discovery 
that child guidance is a conscious vocation and is not 
to be undertaken by the half-hearted or casual volun- 
teer. The reading of these pages will be a stirring ex- 
perience and will lead, it is hoped, to a searching of 
one’s own heart and conscience as well as to a reform 
in one’s practice in his relationships with the child of 
today. ‘Children of the New Day”’ is by all odds 
the most thrilling statement of the advances and 
gains of modern education yet published in this 
country. Its startling picture of the radically new 
world in which the child is growing to maturity will 
bring up short all of those persons who feel the problem 
of child training is about the same old round it has 
always been. ‘‘Change, change beating its tom toms 
all about him,” is the motif these two authors reckon 
with throughout all their chapters. ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s 
child today,” they tell us in the first chapter, “‘is only 
partly Puritan. Heisa mingling, also, in his character 
of the adventurer, the trader, the buccaneer, the 
political patriot, the defender of faiths and the seeker 
after freedom.” ‘New Parenthood for Old,” “The 
Pattern of Growth,” “Habits in the Making,” ‘The 
Community, Modern Foster Parent,” ‘Social Reb- 
els,’ are chapter titles which indicate the nature of 
the contents of this vigorous and compelling text. 
We are reminded (p. 49) that “a new literature has 
grown up out of this need to crystallize for parents 
the practical findings of science, the newer experi- 


(1) Parents Look at Modern Education. By Winifred E. 
Bain. New York: Appleton-Century Company. 330 pp. $2.50. 

(2) Children of the New Day. By Katherine Glover and 
Evelyn Dewey. New York: Appleton-Century Company. 
S32e pps gaez0. 


ments in education and the modern psychology | 
childhood. Of three hundred married alumnae | 
women’s colleges who were asked in what subjec|, 
they felt themselves least prepared three-fourths 
them acknowledge their chief lack to be in chi} 
training.’ Religious teachers often separate ethic] 
growth too mechanically from other aspects of th | 
child’s experience. The chapter upon “The Physicii) 
Instrument,’’ the body, is a splendid corrective, and i) 
many will be an amazing revelation of the advanc(| 
made in recent years in controlling and understandin} 
the human organism. Of almost equal interest an] 
certainly of prime value for the church-school work¢ 
is the material on ‘‘Foundations of Emotional Growth.} 

How much grief and error could be avoided || 
all of us in religious activity remembered more frdj 
quently ‘Psychologists now believe that security} 
the feeling of being wanted, being loved, and having | 


1E 


needs in the emotional life of the child.”’ There i), 
much that the religious worker can directly and con] 
stantly employ as he studies this book. He can tes} 
the whole direction of his teaching by such a norm a 
is given on page 116. “At maturity the individualf 
should have some idea of what he wants and of hi 
powers, and be able to meet new situations and e 
vironments, if not with conquering powers at leas 
without fear and shrinking.” The final chapte 
“Children of Tomorrow,” has a classic persuasivenes 
about it that guidebooks on any subject rarely achieve 
One is truly sorry for those who attempt to plod alon} 
in their routine of the church school without the i 
sight, the drive and the vitality that such an informe: 
chapter as this can contribute, The shared stud 
together of such books as these two already mentiones 
should be thought of not as an added obligation in ou} 
church program but as a means of decreasing the bu 
den and illuminating the road. 


Three Other Books 


Three books in the more limited field of religiou 
education have recently appeared which can _ be 
strongly recommended for teacher-training groups 
during the coming season. Probably the most able 
is Marie C. Powell’s “Guiding the Experience oj} 
Worship.” (38) Professor Powell has a philosophy oj 
worship and succeeds in making its definition and] 
employment real to the religious leader. The book is 
the result of many years of exceedingly careful ané 
thorough study, supplemented by constant experience 
of the most exacting kind in churches and schools o 
religion. || 

It is the present writer’s opinion that Mrs. Powell 
has presented us with a most thorough analysis of th e 
ideas and practices of modern worship. It is worthy tal 
be compared with the contribution of Perey Dearme | 
in England. It is fertile with ideas and surprising i : 
its contributions of suggestion for actual experiment 
in school and church. The book includes sections o 
“What Is Worship?” ‘Aids to Worship,” “‘Making# 
God Real,” ‘The Service of Worship,” ‘“Musi¢e ink 
Worship,”’ ‘Prayer in Worship,” ete. The constant} 
reference to the available literature in the field of wor- 


(8) Guiding the Experience of Worship. By Marie Cole 
Powell. New York: Methodist Book Concern. 263 pp. $1.10. 
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ship makes possible a thorough study of the matter 
by those who wish to make the project a prolonged 
undertaking. The book was written for the Leader- 
ship Training Publishing Association, and is there- 
fore organized in such a fashion as to facilitate dis- 
cussion in groups of teachers. 

A second book for religious education which pro- 
vides material adapted to teacher’s groups is ‘“New 
Trails for the Christian Teacher,” (4) by Robert 
Seneca Smith of Yale Divinity School. Prepared as 
a text in the Standard Leadership Training Curricu- 
lum of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, it intelligently selects twelve major questions 

‘confronting the Christian teacher and deals with 
them. It is the one book in a score which avoids the 
jargon of the religious educationist and states simply 
and accurately the purposes and methods of the liberal 
church school today. The value of this book is its 

sympathy with the progressive emphasis in educa- 
tion. It supplements in specific and concrete ways 
the general fundamentals stated in Bain, and Glover 
and Dewey. With a book of this type available, 
teachers may easily acquaint themselves with the 
latest approaches to the ever changing issues of 
teaching children how to prepare for life. Proceeding 
upon the thesis that the teacher should be primarily 

-concerned with character and conduct in his pupils, 

Dr. Smith indicates how one may promote their 

'growth as persons. This emphasis eclipses the older 

view that religious training was the presentation of 
material or. content, usually Biblical or historical, 

-only related by indirection to the actual problems of 

present-day living. 

Y A third book in the religious field which offers 

itself especially for leadership-training study is Mary 

Alice Jones’s “The Church and Children.” (5) Here 

we are offered a brief, clear statement of the church’s 
program for work with children in all of its bewildering 
variety. This is a comprehensive rather than an in- 


(4) New Trails for the Christian Teacher. By Robert 
Seneca Smith. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 260 pp. $1.10. 

(5) The Church and Children. By Mary Alice Jones. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press. 275 pp. $2.00. 


tensive analysis. It makes no attempt to deal as 
thoroughly with the problems of the church school as 
does Mrs. Powell’s or Dr. Smith’s text. For parents 
and ministers it surveys the field with the sweep of an 
airplane photographer’s camera, bringing nothing in 
close focus but presenting a needed perspective and 
suggesting where landings can be made. 

It answers the common questions of the baffled 
parent as to the place of the Bible in the modern 
school, and the meaning of the phrase, “‘experience- 
centered curriculum,” and similar questions. Miss 
Jones, as director of children’s work for the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, speaks with 
authority if not with originality or creative vision. 
Such summary statements as this book offers have a 
very real place in educating the layman and the new 
teacher. One looks, however, in vain for a further 
advance into several of the more active sectors where 
others of more vigor and imagination are doing yeo- 
man service as pioneers. 

While mention of the new Beacon Units in Re- 
ligious Education may seem beyond the province of 
the present article, any survey of significant and 
promising published materials in the field of religious 
education must allude to this fresh endeavor in the 
liberal area. Sophia Fahs, Edwin Fairley and Ade- 
laide Case, as an editorial committee sponsored by 
the Beacon Press, have issued the first three in a 
series of units or booklets “‘describing the experiences 
of children and young people, which illustrate activities 
in progressive religious education.” They are what 
they purport to be, “lively accounts of what is going 
on today.”” They will doubtless be reviewed by more 
competent hands at an early date, but mention of 
them cannot be omitted, for the conviction arises in 
this writer’s mind that here is a truly new departure 
in church-school materials prophetic of a whole body 
of creatively alive units for study and experience. 
These experimental beginnings may well be the basis 
for several sessions in a teachers’ study group as 
actual evidence of the recent trend in curriculum 
materials. That they will be employed in the church 
school itself should go without saying. 


Incidental Notes of a Journey 
Dale DeWitt 


I 

-YCNG|IDNIGHT sailings have a drama of their 
G W Bi own, and a New York pier in the busy 

Ss] North River, set beneath a night skyline, 
AAG) adds enough to deserve a climax. The 
bustle of the crowds on the brilliant dock, the blare 
of a band in full tone, with everyone excited and gay, 
is an impressive picture belonging to our twentieth- 
century life. It is nice, too, to find messages, flowers 
and friends in one’s cabin. Banter and admonitions 
are exchanged. As we go on deck to say and wave 
good-by we find more than the usual excitement, and 
at first we think it is because the gangplank has sud- 
denly been drawn in and a hundred or more visitors 
think they are being taken to sea unwittingly, and 
unwillingly. But suddenly someone who has looked 
below on the crew deck says there is shooting, and that 


one man has been shot five times and is still fighting. 

We wonder what it is all about, and then all 
visitors are herded below to be taken off on a lower 
gangway. We work our way to a rail and then see 
struggling men being taken off one by one by the New 
York police—eight or ten of them eventually. They 
are treated with violence upon the slightest struggle or 
protest, beaten and cuffed and dragged inside the 
glass-enclosed ticket office. One or two are com- 
pletely unconscious. All are disheveled or bleeding 
around the head. We wonder still what is the cause 
of it all, and follow the passengers to the front of the 
boat and from there see a huge crowd milling on the 
street. They carry a banner which says, ‘‘Free Thael- 
man.’’ Now we understand, for we have seen enough 
demonstrations to know that the Communists are 
at it. We quickly gather that some of them have got 
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aboard and caused trouble. We signal our friends on 
the pier to write us all about it. 

Again we turn to the demonstration. A full 
thousand voices are singing the Internationale. The 
third-class passengers about us listen patiently, then 
at a shout from someone on deck a hundred arms go 
up with the unison shout of “Hin, Zwez, Drew” for the 
Third Reich, and “Heil Hitler!” Haltingly at first 
and then in full chorus there arises in the night air 
the singing of “Deutschland, Deutschland, uber alles.” 
German sons and daughters know how to respond to 
the Communists. The Communists indulge in a good 
long American booooo! 

As we stand in the midst of it all, hearing two of 
the greatest hymn tunes ever written sung in words of 
nationalism and internationalism, there comes to us 
the thought that here in drama we are seeing symbol- 
ized the struggle of the future, which must inevitably 
come, between Communism and Fascism. Veritably 
the midnight sailing had even more than the dramatic 
climax it deserved. 

The next day at sea The Lloyd Post, issued aboard 
The Bremen, carries the brief paragraph that Herr 
Goebbels has wirelessed congratulations to the crew 
of The Bremen who heroically defended the Nazi flag 
from destruction. Later in clippings sent by friends 
at home to us in Germany we read the ironical touch— 
a Jewish policeman was shot defending the Nazi 
flag from the Communists. In New York it can bap- 
pen. 


II 


As The Bremen leaves Southampton Harbor to 
cross the North Sea and dock at Bremerhaven, the 
passenger list picks up and the decks are swarming 
with German and English high-school boys and girls. 
The German youth have been to England, and now 
the English are returning with them for a holiday in 
Germany. One must listen closely to their talk to 
learn from which nation they come. They look 
amazingly alike. I talk with an English boy who is 
quite well informed, and he tells me the circumstances 
under which the arrangement has been made. He 
expresses a liking for the German boys and an eager- 
ness for his second visit to Germany. He believes 
that the German boys have enjoyed their time in 
England. 

I was eager to learn what a German boy thought 
of the English newspapers, which of course have 
much more news than is available in Germany. The 
reply was that he had not read them much, that ali 
foreign newspapers were owned by Jews and filled 
with anti-German propaganda. 

In the evening I watched them dance, and in 
their eager gaiety it was plain that there was no sense 
of war danger or evil future. But the mood of tense 
foreboding was upon me, having come from a critical 
reading of American newspapers to this unexpected 
display of European youth. Then, too, I had read 
only the day before that stirring article of H. M. Tom- 
linson in the August Harper’s, entitled ‘Mars, His 
Idiot.” I went back to it again before sleeping and 
these words stamped themselves: 


Fragments of the talk of youth, mixed with 
laughter, came my way. There was not, as you have 


i) 
already guessed, a trace of war in it. But the idea i 
that innocence should again be caught unaware, caught Hl 
and lost in the insensate grind of another such mechani- | 
cal and universal horror, gets between us and the sun- | 
ght. || 
II! | 

A final day in Berlin for sightseeing. We wen | 

to Potsdam to see the palace and grounds of Sani 
Souci. The gorgeous park and magnificent terrace ie 
were a rewarding prelude to seeing the retreat oll) 
Frederick the Great, designated as modest. A milge 
interest in the rooms and an emotion of some reverencq), 
for the little library held me, but I confess to a rea, 
excitement in approaching the room of Voltaire. if ) 
was not the room but the “sense of place’ where this|j 
great one stayed that absorbed me with an almosij 
immature awe. My mind, of course, inescapably came 
to that noblest of liberal statements attributed to him jf 
“T do not agree with a word that you say, but I wil | 
defend to the death your right to say it.” It wad! | 
worth some sentiment to be in the room of the one whq| 
said these words. I was, in thought, at least, in al 
world of freedom. 1 turned to go, and in the group 
there stood directly in front of me the reminder of the} 
world’s irrationalities—the swastika in Voltaire’s} 
room. For among the sightseers of Voltaire’s roo 
there stood a high-school] girl with a brown jacket and} 
a Nazi armband, one of the Hitler youth, Germany’s} 
protection for the future against freedom of thought 


IV 


Munich. My friend of earlier days came to see# 
me at a pension in this city of charm. The charm off 
his friendliness, too, swept over me again as we met.|} 
I recalled the hours when he used to come to myjf 
house and play and sing German folk songs. He is} 
pastor of a church, and faithful to it and to his col-i 
leagues in the struggles of the day. We renewed our 
contact by eager talk, and came to the time when I 
asked him to tell me about the situation today. With 
a little forced laughter he said, ‘‘But, behind closed 
doors.”’ Then, with the utmost seriousness, “It is} 
dangerous to talk politics.”” So to avoid the necessity |} 
of lowered voices in a room and the danger of talking} 
in a public cafe, we arranged to go see the palace off 
Nymphenberg the next afternoon. There we sat on]} 
a bench in the midst of the grounds looking down the] 
seemingly infinite vista behind the palace, and talked |] 
fully and freely. No one was around and intellectual | 
liberty for the time being reigned. So many interest- | 
ing things to hear, so many pictures of present de- || 
velopments, and so much to remember of this memor- 
ably satisfying afternoon! 


V | 
A day was spent at Tegernsee, on a lake at the| 
beginning of the Alps. It is a Nazi resort stronghold. | 
We had tea in a garden sitting not two feet from the | 
lake. Glorious music came from a stringed orchestra 
as we looked across at the beautifully proportioned, 
slender spire of the village church in Wiesee, and the 
rising Alps to which it pointed. A feeling of pcace 
and “lift” came to us there. And, further blessing, | 
for the moment—the absence of symbolic arrogar.ce, 
not a Nazi flag in sight. 
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The Church Loyalty of Evangelicals and Liberals 


Leon S. Simonetti 


Ge ANYONE who knows Methodists, 


a and this 


goes for the vast majority of so-called or- 
thodox people as well as a generous per- 
Le centage of liberal individuals, knows the 
Wotional loyalty which such men and women display 
in the maintenance of their churches. Not only is 
this true in the matter of attendance at the worship 
services, but it is equally and indisputably true in the 
matter of financing their church. After being reared on 
that philosophy of loyalty to one’s church and after 
practicing that philosophy for some twenty odd years, 
it is appalling and painful to me to see the carelessness 
and the indifference which too many, who claim lib- 
eral connections, display in the matter of supporting 
the church of their choice. This situation has been 
uppermost in my mind for some time, and I have set 
about to analyze the reason for this carelessness and 
indifference on the part of these liberal individuals. 

In the first place, such carelessness and indifference 
may be due to lack of training. In the case of the 
evangelical type of church, children are admitted into 
membership at an early age, and along with that 
membership comes a little envelope in which the new 
members are to place their weekly pledge. The 
amount may be small, to be sure, but that is the least 
mportant part of the transaction, for the church is 
setting up a habit and a mode of reaction which will 
eproduce lasting results in the future. The little child 
may be too young to know what is involved in the 
membership of a church, but he is not too young to 
realize that he has become a contributing member in 
that organization. In this connection, the evangelical 
church has a practice which we liberals might emulate, 
not, of course, to the extent of making members of our 
children in their tender years, but in the aspect of 
providing a means of systematic giving on the part 
of our children through some medium of the church 
organization. Such giving should be earned by the 
child or taken from his allowance, rather than pro- 
vided by his parents. The psychology of such a habit 
formation is good. 

A further reason for this carelessness and indif- 
erence is the basic philosophy behind the maintenance 
of these two types of churches. Personally, I never 
1eard of a Methodist church which had an endow- 
nent, or, at least, it was so meager it could hardly be 
‘lassified by that name. In fact, their whole philos- 
yphy seems to be centered around the idea that it is 
‘ar better for a church to be in rather than out of debt. 
in the tormer case, the people have one goal toward 
which to work, and everyone becomes a contributing 
actor toward attaining that goal. When that end is 
‘eached, there come proposed new additions to make 
1 new debt to make the people work all the more. 
The philosophy of the liberal church would seem to be 
he opposite of this, namely, the more endowment 
uch institutions have, the better chance the church 
as for surviving and remaining alive. But it can be 
aid that many a liberal, who ought to be contributing 
n a generous way to his church, is failing to do so be- 
‘ause he has labored for so many years under the 


knowledge that his church had an endowment. 
Many a church is alive today because of the generosity 
of some interested and faithful member long deceased, 
and to these individuals we bow in humble gratitude 
for their gracious thoughts and kindly dispositions. 
But, on the other hand, many of these same churches 
are bordering on extinction because the financial load 
has been too easy for the rank and file of individuals 
who go to compose the membership of these churches. 
It is far more healthy to have every member working 
and every member paying something, however small, 
than it is to have a large fund available with only 
a few people paying. 

I hesitate to write my third reason for this care- 
lessness and indifference, because I fear condemna- 
tion for saying unkind and unpleasant things about our 
friends in the evangelical churches. | am simply con- 
cluding, from the very nature of things, that a liberal 
individual, because he is a liberal, ought to have ex- 
tensive intellectual, esthetic and cultural interests. 
His very liberalism implies such interests. He demands 
a larger number of these things to satisfy his inner 
cravings, and he gets many of these things not only 
and not always from his church but from sources out- 
side it. He needs music, he needs art, he needs drama, 
and therefore, his needs being so many and widespread, 
his interests are divided in proportion to his needs. 
Consequently, his church is either considered along 
with the other intellectual, esthetic, cultural and 
entertainment interests, or it is neglected because of 
these other interests. At this level, the church has 
taken a back seat, and such individuals feel so little 
sense of responsibility for its support and upkeep that 
their contribution to such is nil. 

Lest I be accused of unduly praising the loyalty 
of the members of one type of church and depreciating 
the loyalty of the members of another church, let me 
say, in conclusion, that I realize that all evangelical 
people do not show the loyalty of which I speak, nor 
do all liberals display the carelessness and indifference 
which has formulated the sum-substance of this 
subject. Perhaps if one made a survey of the situa- 
tion, one would discover that the percentage of fidelity 
in the one instance was about the same as in the other 
instance. However, in view of the fact that liberals 
are small in number compared to Methodists or any 
other of the evangelical faiths, each liberal is all the 
more important and all the more necessary to the 
general scheme of things. The importance of his re- 
sponsibility is in direct ratio to the meagerness of his 
numerical membership. In all institutions every man 
counts, to be sure, but the smaller the number en- 
gaged in any enterprise the greater the need for each 
man to carry out his part of the work. Liberalism is 
erying today for more of its men and women to arouse 
themselves from their indifference and carelessness, 
and is hopefully wanting them to take part in the 
battle to keep alive that freedom of thought, that 
freedom of belief, and that freedom of worship which 
has characterized the liberal church from the time of 
its founding until now. 
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LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


HE Christian Register is the oldest religious 
journal in America bearing its original title. 
It has been published continuously for almost 
a century and a quarter. It is remarkable that its 
temporal honors are shared with The Churchman, 
which claims to be the oldest religious journal] pub- 
lished in this country. It is also remarkable that 
these two papers are [zberal papers. They have 
weathered the various storms which have arisen dur- 
ing their long lives with marked success. They have 
both been able to absorb all the new light that has 
been shed upon them, and they both have been able 
to adapt themselves to profoundly changing thought 
and conditions, and to reconcile the spirit of religion 
with the spirit of knowledge. 

It is customary at the present moment to cast 
doubt upon the value of the religious press, and to 
believe it to be doomed. It is well to remember that 
five new religious periodicals have appeared during 
the last twelve months. It is also well to remember 
that there is a distinctly revived interest in the value 
of The Christian Register. Montreal, for example, 
has increased its subscriptions by 117 percent since 
June 1; St. Paul by 50 percent during this same 
period. The Christian Register is as aware now as it 
has ever been of its own necessity, and of the purpose 
which has always motivated it in being the head- 
quarters for the expression of Unitarian thought and 
the center of exchange for methods of effective action 
in both religious education and public policy. It 
appeals now to all who believe in the purposes for 
which Unitarianism stands to become not only sub: 
scribers to its circulation but also subscribers to its 
columns. 

For the coming months The Register has planned 
to have one page devoted entirely toreligious education. 
Each month a page will be in charge of an expert in 
this important part of the church work. Fach week 
Dr. Charles R. Joy will conduct a column of questions 
and answers upon the policies and work of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association as it periodically adapts 
itself to the changing environment. There will be a 


tt 
series of articles on the life and methods of work i” 
prominent Unitarian and Jiberal ministers and leq 
men. There will also be increased attention given) | 
the news of the churches, without any diminution | | 
interest in scholarly articles and reviews. i 
The Christian Register is particularly desirous | 
the beginning of this new church year of receivil 
from its readers an expression concerning the prese} 
features of the paper and suggestions for the improv 
ment of its usefulness to all of them. Under t 
present system of voluntary editorship, the paper 
more than ever a cooperative venture, in which thir 


enterprise. 


* * 


AT EASE IN ZION 


AN, like all other animals, is incurably lazyip 

If we can get enough to eat, clothing enoug} 

to keep us warm, a roof to cover us, aniip 
reasonably comfortable and happy surrounding: 
most of us are satisfied and are ready to take ou 
ease. There is, however, in most men another pri i 
ciple which struggles constantly with the animal in 
stinct for ease and comfort, a principle that might b: , 
called divine. The fundamental drive for comfor 
and peace, is, however, with us all the time. 

What is true of individuals is essentially true o 
institutions. There is inherent in all of our institu} 
tions, the church not excluded, a strong desire to be 
financially comfortable and to be respected and lookec 
up to as bulwarks of society. Those responsible foul 
the welfare of our religious institutions, our executive 
officers, our boards of directors, our trustees, are al4 
ways faced with this temptation to take their ease 
in Zion. 

And yet a recent writer, himself a high interde i 
nominational official, tells us that ‘it is an ominous# 
sign of spiritual decay when the church is not unde | 
fire.” He goes on to say that the church can be atl 
ease only “‘when the world has already become the 
kingdom of God .... and peace and brotherhood! 
prevail in all races of men and nations,” and that ‘‘for}] 
the church to be respected and unpersecuted in any! 
other kind of a world means only that the salt has 
lost its savor.” i 

What is true of the church universal is equally 
true of any segment of that greater body. When an 
individual parish or an individual minister is not 
under fire or when a church organization, such as our 
own, is without opposition, misunderstanding and | 
attack, then is the time to be disturbed about the | 
future, for dry rot has set in. 

Religious leaders and religious organizations 
when at their best have always drawn upon themselves 
criticism, opposition and persecution. Instead of at-. 
tempting to allay this criticism by concessions, eva- 
sions and compromises, we should rather rejoice in it. 
If we adopt the former course we may for the time 
being become popular and wealthy, but in the_last 
analysis “‘taking one’s ease in Zion” when there is no 
Zion to take one’s ease in, means the ultimate disin- 
tegration of organized religion. 

At the present moment we in the Unitarian 
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llowship are facing, as we have faced many times in 
e past, the choice of two policies: one which will 
ad to comfort and praise and possibly wealth in a 
sorganized and unhappy world, and the other 
hich will lead to criticism and poverty and struggle 
ra better world. Which road we shall take will not 
»pend fundamentally upon the reports of Appraisal 
ommissions or the worldly wisdom of directors or ad- 
inistrative officers, but whether as a body we are 
uling to sacrifice ease and comfort and, in the older 
‘eological terminology, take up our cross and follow 
ose whom we are proud to call leaders and masters. 
| Robert C. Dexter. 
NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 
ULIAN HUXLEY, writing in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, suggests the improbability of social 
science being made a science in any true sense, 
id proposes “‘social knowledge’ in its stead. He is 
aick to add, however, that the thing is of more 
nportance than the term, even to the point of being 
‘gent. Thiswill take the joy out of life for those, who, 
' agreeing with Mr. Huxley that social arrangements 
ay never be subject to strictly scientific planning, 
ight otherwise have cherished the hope of a speedy 
turn to the “good old days” (sic). 

The thought again occurs to us that whatever is 
‘thodox is wrong, whether it be in politics, economics 
* theology. There may be a very close connection 
stween orthodox religion and its ‘unearned incre- 
ents” in heaven, and orthodox business and its 
jually unethical “unearned increments’ on earth. 
hose of us who are liberal in religion have not found 
necessary to turn to radicalism as a means of satis- 
ring our minds, still less to throw it out entirely as an 
giate, although we are aware that most religion is of 
at variety. Nor does it appear that we need to 
scome social radicals in order to help bring about a 
2w society. Rather does it seem that religious and 
cial liberalism are the complement of each other. 
rue, this is too logical a method of thinking for most 
20ple, but, happily, it takes relatively few of the 
ght kind of people to constitute leadership. 

It is at this point where we are stalemated for the 
oment. While many of us declare that business 
ould not be so interfered with by government, in 
e next election we shall either vote for more such 
terference or give ourselves over to a group who will 
ster special privilege and legalized monopoly, which 
tter may yet breed the revolution we would avert. 
third party is foredoomed to failure, and socialism, 
; such, does not capture the imagination of our 
tizenry. Thus we are in a cul de sac. Is it not obvious 
at students of society, in all branches, have the op- 
wrtunity of a lifetime to offer a program which will 
oduce the leader, not only that the nation may get 
the business of making a living, but also that we 
ay attend to more important matters than “where 
thal shall we be fed and clothed?” If life is a matter 

eating and drinking, then a highly paid moronic 
iilist is of more importance than a scientist. Some 
us think otherwise, and would gladly play a minor 
wrt. on the stage of life, while a few good leaders 
s;cupy the major role. 
Ernest Caldecott. 


WHY ATTEND THE GENERAL CONFERENCE? 
HIS issue of The Christian Register carries the 
program of the biennial ‘‘General Conference”’ 
meetings of the American Unitarian Association 
which are to be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, next month, 
October 28-31. This conference promises to be the 
most noteworthy and important gathering of Uni- 
tarians since September, 1923, when over 800 dele- 
gates and visitors attended the meetings of the 
General Conference and other denominational or- 
ganizations held at New Haven, Conn., to discuss, 
and as it turned out to approve by an overwhelming 
majority, the report of the Commission on Polity. 
That commission had been studying for more than a 
year the problem of a more effective administration 
of our Unitarian work, and its report recommended 
drastic changes in the organization of the Association 
to make it a truly representative delegate body, and 
the dissolution of the General Conference. In May, 
1924, the Association also accepted the report and 
adopted its present form of organization. 

Now another commission—the Commission of 
Appraisal—has for more than a year been studying 
our problems anew and even more comprehensively 
than did the Commission on Polity, for its report 
will contain not only recommendations as to changes 
in matters of organization and administration but 
should contain many findings of great importance in 
the field of values. It made a partial and preliminary 
report last May and its final report will not be printed 
until next winter and cannot be acted upon until next 
May. The Commission will, however, report on its 
work to date at Cincinnati, and one whole business ses- 
sion will be given to this report and discussion of it. 
Moreover, two of the round-table conferences, those 
on “decentralization”’ and “ministerial leadership,” 
were suggested by the Commission in the hope and 
belief that the discussion of these particular problems 
by the delegates would greatly assist it in formulating 
its final report. Only by the attendance and par- 
ticipation of a large and representative group of dele- 
gates will these hopes be realized. 

Entirely aside, however, from the report of the 
Commission of Appraisal, this conference should at- 
tract far more Unitarians than have similar meetings 
in recent years for several reasons: Because this is the 
first conference in four years; because the business 
sessions are regular legal meetings of the Association 
and furnish time and opportunity for the discussion 
of its problems that is necessarily lacking at the an- 
nual meeting in May; because the program covers a 
wide range of vital and timely topics; because the 
speakers, the preacher and the leaders of discussion 
groups are all men of outstanding ability; because in 
addition to the formal program many attractive fea- 
tures will be provided, including an innovation this 
year—a Fellowship Dinner; and last but not least, 
because the conference will in a way be the guests of 
two of our Unitarian churches in one of the great cities 
of the Central West, and the conference headquarters 
and most of the meetings will be held in one of the 
finest hotels in that region. 

Every member church should see that it is rep- 
resented at these meetings by official delegates. 

George G. Davis. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


LE ROI LE VEULT 


With the pronouncement of these words at Westminster on 
August 2, India was set on the high road to eventual self-govern- 
ment and Dominion status. Arrangements have already been 
made for elections early next year in British Indian provinces, 
when state legislatures will be chosen and state governments 
created. 

No measure has ever been given more careful consideration 
than this bill for the constitutional reform of India. To the 
debates in committee neither the ‘‘gag”’ nor the “‘guillotine” was 
applied, and the printed Hansard report contains between two 
and three million words. And no man knows all the pros and 
cons better than the new viceroy, Lord Linlithgow. 


A “FLIP-FLOP” OF COMMUNISM 


Five years ago the American Communist Party numbered 
10,000, of whom only ten percent were American-born. Today 
they have some 30,000 members of whom forty percent are 
American-born and 2,500 are Negroes. 

Dispatches from the world gathering of Communists in 
Moscow reveal a change of policy with regard to religion. They 
will now make common cause with churchmen against the com- 
mon foe, Fascism. An American correspondent in the Socialistic 
Press Service, speaking of this change, as he has observed it in 
Moscow, expresses his opinion “‘that their churchly function will 
be akin to that of the Unitarians; namely, to deny the gospels 
from within rather than without the temple.” This Socialist 
correspondent dubs this new intention of the Communists a 
“flip-flop,” but how flippant and floppy is his own reference to 
Unitarians! 

TO MAKE THE DIVORCE TRADE ‘’‘UNETHICAL”’ 


The American Bar Association, objecting to the use of “‘a 
sovereign state as a private convenience,” deplores Florida’s 
recent bid for Nevada’s divorce trade. At its annual convention 
it condemned recent action in Florida as an affront to American 
family life, a menace to public morals, a grave reflection upon the 
legal profession, and fraught with serious problems of legitimacy 
and property rights. It requested its Judicial Section to adopt 
a uniform policy and rule of action with reference to divorce 
decrees and authorized the Committee of Professional Ethics 
and Grievances to investigate the conditions in Nevada and 
Florida and discover what members are responsible for the laws 
and are practicing divorce under them. 

So * 


ONE-HUNDRED-PERCENT PATRIOTS—NEW STYLE 


Organizations that capitalize your ancestry are always of 
doubtful popularity in a country so fundamentally democratic 
as ours. But many who have satirized such groups as the 
Daughters of the American Revolution or the Colonial Dames 
will welcome the recent move of the eighty living descendants of 
early American patriots who organized as ‘‘Peace Patriots” in 
1931. They have filed with the New York Supreme Court a 
declaration of principles according to which they claim the right 
of exemption from war service. This is an interesting equation of 
Americanism and patriotism with peace. 

The Universal Christian Council, 2 rue de Montchoisy,Gen- 
eva, offer for one Swiss frank an enlarged English edition of 
“Conscientious Objectors Before the Law.” It contains an 
analysis of legislation in eighteen countries, and the decisions 
of thirty-seven Christian organizations. 


THE CANONIZATION AND THE INVITATION 


With regard to the canonization this year of Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop John Fisher by the Roman Catholic Church, 


The Living Church points out that these “‘saints’” knew nothijit 
of a church that claimed infallibility for its earthly head, nor | fi 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Vij 
gin Mary. Therefore they did not die because of devotion i. 
the Church of Rome as we know it today. | 

When the Roman church makes the present canonizatin| 
the occasion of inviting the Church of England to return to Wj 
ancient allegiance to Rome, it points out that it might be maj 
appropriate for the Archbishop of Canterbury to urge the Poy 
to return to the faith of More and Fisher. 

* 


* 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MONEY EXACTIONS 


Mr. Hershey of chocolate fame has given enough money |i 
all the churches in the town of Hershey, Pa., to enable them to pa 
off their debts. This included $20,000 to the Roman Cathol | 
church, although he had been attacked earlier for forbiddi i 
Roman Catholic ministrations in a children’s home he supporte| 
America, a Roman Catholic weekly, says that it has recent 
received many letters against money exactions by local priest 
and if Catholic employers would follow Mr. Hershey’s examp} 
“this problem and ‘the Italian problem’ might soon be settled 
and many now alienated might come back to Mother Churehj : 

THE CHILD-LABOR AMENDMENT | 

The proposal that “Congress shall have power to limillf 
regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen yeal 
of age’? has been made the subject of a poll among the readem 
of The Christian Herald. Out of 4,036 votes, only 557 wen 
against it. The chief objection was that Congress would cap 
given power to “regiment the children and take them out a 
their homes, just as they have done in Russia’; others beliew 
the proposal is dictated by Communists. Yet legislature 
passed laws regulating child labor long before the Russian Com 
munist party existed! 

Grace Abbott, who was called to the Children’s Bureajii 
of the United States Department of Labor in 1917 to administe 
the first Federal child-labor law, says, in what is to be her lag 
report, ‘““While much progress has been made in eliminating ang 
regulating the employment of children under N. R. A. codes, th 
importance of giving to Congress the clear constitutional rig 
to legislate in this field is evident. 

WORKERS’ RIGHTS AMENDMENT 

A House Joint resolution (No. 327), introduced by Congress# 
man Vito Marcantonio, has been referred to the House Judiciar 1 
Committee. It proposes to give to Congress the power to esi 
tablish laws throughout the United States to regulate the labo } 
of wage earners. A campaign for its adoption is in full swing andl 
it has already received the endorsement of numerous labor groups | 
Its intention is to safeguard the workers’ rights imperiled by thd| 
Supreme Court’s anti-New-Deal decision. | 


FIFTY YEARS AGO AND NOW 
It is just fifty years ago that a child of nine years, severely 
lacerated by a mad dog, was taken to the laboratory of the] 
French scientist, Pasteur. He later reported that, “the death of) 
this child seeming unavoidable, I decided, not without deep and 
cruel anxiety, as one may well imagine, to test on J oseph Meistelf 
the method which had been constantly successful on dogs.’ 


Today, Joseph Meister is chief janitor at the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris. 


| 
| 
| 


O MORES! O TEMPORA! 

Brother John in The Inquirer tells the following true story. 

A minister who held gloomy views about the passing of religion 
was looking over a catalogue of second-hand books, when he came#} 
across an item that seemed to confirm his views: ‘Allestree#{ 
(Dr. R.) The Causes of the Decay of Christian Piety, or an. | 
Impartial Survey of the Ruins of the Christian Religion.” | 
The minister was just going to write out an order for the 
book, when he noticed the date. It was 1694! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE UNIVERSE 

‘hree Interpretations of the Uni- 
se. By John Elof Boodin. New 
k. The Macmillan Company. 504 pp. 
)0. 
n the space of a brief review it is dif- 
It to give any adequate idea of the 
mess of insight which is packed be- 
‘en the covers of this book. We stand 
‘the beginning of a new path in the 
itment of religion by science, and this 
ame, with its sequel, “‘God,” by the 
ie author (reviewed in The Register of 
gust 8), helps us to see where it is 
jing. The book sets out to be an ac- 
mt of three views of the universe— 
formation, emergence, and creation, 
before its argument is completed it 
_ offered a survey of recent physics, 
logy, and psychology, a glimpse of 
jient and medieval philosophy, a more 
ailed study of Plato, Aristotle, and 
tinus, and a sketch of dualism and 
nism in the Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
l. 
reformation means the theory that 
later stages in development are merely 
unfolding of what is latent in an earlier 
ze. For examples Professor Boodin 
nts to the Stoics, Erigena, Cusanus, 
bnitz, Kant, Schelling, Hegel, Schopen- 
ier, Whitehead, Stewart Edward White, 
1 Walt Whitman. Emergence means 
appearance of new characters with no 
arent guidance from within or without. 
istrations here are Lucretius, the Stoics 
in, Feuerbach, Engels, Spencer, Love- 
, Broad, Alexander, Lloyd Morgan. 
ation means the occurrence of new 
ms under the guidance of an actual in- 
nce which controls the course of his- 
y. The best illustration here is the cos- 
logy of Plato. In Plato’s prescient 
ius, confirmed by much in modern 
nce, Professor Boodin finds a theory of 
ation which present-day thought can 
ept. 
nteresting as are the somewhat sketchy 
ursions into history, they leave a less 
id impression on the reader than does 
main thesis, which is presented with 
at persuasiveness. Creation, according 
he author, is a continuous process car- 
1 on through the mutual adaptation of 
parts of the universe to one another, 
| their progressive development to new 
yes under the influence of a guiding 
iciple of control. This is best exempli- 
by the influence of the environment on 
units of reality—physical, organic, or 
1tal—which it includes. The notion of 
ironment is coming to the fore es- 
ially in physics as we see the dominant 
uence exerted by the gravitational field 

still more by the electromagnetic 
1, and reflect on the control which 
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must be exercised by some invisible force 
to keep the pulses of power from pro- 
ducing chaos or shooting off into nothing- 
ness. 

The part played by time is more clear in 
biology as we see the malleable character 
of the embryonic organism and the de- 
pendence of its development on outside 
factors which beckon to its growth. In 
psychology again we are learning to view 
the human personality as an organism 
striving to realize itself creatively in its 
world and depending on its social and 
cosmic environment for such growth as 
it attains. The new theory of creation 
would thus agree with the preformation- 
ists In recognizing the guiding presence of 
structure, and with the emergent evolu- 
tionists in admitting the emergence of new 
factors, but would part with both in em- 
phasizing the importance of the totality 
in which individual structures belong and 
in which novelties arise, and would affirm 
that in the constant interaction between 
unit and field the key to the mystery of 
the cosmos is to be found if at all. The 
universe, it holds, cannot be understood 
except as a field for the play of creative 
genius. The activity of the guiding en- 
vironment means the brooding presence 
of divine spirit, as the author of the first 
chapter of Genesis knew. There is a 
constant process of synthesis and control. 
The world is not one organism but a series 
of levels under the direction of a guiding 
principle. The parts have their own in- 
dividual reality and stubbornness, and 
their potential and actual freedom means 
that evil must exist. But the possibility 
of cooperation in achieving new levels of 
progress gives dignity to their own efforts 
and to the process of creation itself. 

To say that this book finds another 
hole in the vulnerable armor of the 
once haughty mechanistic-materialism is 
to mention only one element in_ its 
appeal. 

For the student of philosophy it is sug- 
gestive in its hint that the old controversies 
as to whether an object must be idea in 
order to be known are giving place to a 
broader and richer series of topics, which 
centers in the relation of the individual 
to the world which sustains him and 
beckons him on. For the religious man 
it points to a stimulating path of inquiry 
into the relation of religion to creative 
achievement. The problems of religion 
like those of philosophy are working them- 
selves out of the quagmire of a narrowly 
psychological epistemology and are in- 
creasingly turning for light to the findings 
of biology and physics. This characteristic 
feature of the thought of our day promises 
well for the future. 

J.S. Bizler. 


YEARNING FOR THE COUNTRY? 


Enchanted Acres. By Gove Ham- 
bidge. New York: McGraw Hill Book 
Company. $2.50. 


At regularly recurring periods there are 
drifts city-wards and country-wards. Most 
men at times prefer to be in the city with 
its sense of activity and accomplishment, 
but also they have hidden yearnings 
which now and then create desires for life 
in the country. 

When work becomes more than usually 
tedious or seemingly uncertain, this desire 
for the country becomes very imperious: 
if only on a bit of land of one’s own, if only 
away from the din and useless scurry, 
then there could be independence, and at 
the least some security! 

At the present time, owing to the depres- 
sion, many are looking longingly towards 
the country and cherishing a dream of the 
blessedness that would follow a removal 
thither. 

All who are purposing a migration 
towards farmland would do well to read 
“Enchanted Acres.’ The author speaks 
from experience. He loves the country- 
side; he appreciates the advantages of 
country life, but he also knows that there 
are two sides to amateur farming. The 
advantages are feelingly set forth, and 
the disadvantages are coldly stated, the 
poetry and the prose of the farm are both 
given. Maybe, the details which he gives 
of the work and the costs will seem above 
the amateur’s ken, but they should be 
read, for if farming be undertaken, they 
are vital. 

On the farm there are countless imma- 
terial gifts, but there are material depriva- 
tions. 

Read Mr. Hambidge’s book, and any 
choice will be made with fuller under- 
standing. 

Miles Hanson. 


TABLOID REVIEW 
Church, Community, and State: A 


World Issue. By J. H. Oldham. New 
York: Harper and Bros. 43 pp. 35 
cents. 


Dr. Oldham is chairman of a special 
commission recently set up by the Univer- 
sal Christian Council for Life and Work to 
prepare for a world conference of churches 
in 1937 on some of the most vital issues 
facing men today, grouped under the 
heading, ‘“‘Church, Community, and State.” 

In this little pamphlet he discusses 
briefly the totalitarian state and the prob- 
lems it engenders today in its relation to 
the church. The author makes no at- 
tempt at any final solution; his purpose is 
rather to introduce, define, and clarify 
some of the issues which will be bought up 
at the world conference of churches. This 
is a good introduction to one of those 
problems that is always forcing itself upon 
us whether we like it or not. 

Oliver Martin. 
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General Conference to Hear Report 
From the Commission of Appraisal 


“Unitarianism and the Needs of Today”’ 
is to be the theme of the fifth biennial 
conference of the American Unitarian 
Association, which will meet in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, October 28-31. The Commis- 
sion of Appraisal will present a prelimi- 
nary report of its investigation, and Bishop 
Frederick B. Fisher, president of the Free 
Church Fellowship, will be one of the 
speakers on the program, which will in- 
clude round-table conferences, depart- 
mental and group meetings. 

Members of the General Conference 
Committee elected at Philadelphia, Pa., 
four years ago are Dr. Ernest Caldecott 
of Los Angeles, Calif., chairman; George 
G. Davis of Boston, Mass., secretary; 
Mrs. Frank B. Frederick of Milton, Mass.; 
Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer and Rev. John N. 
Malick of Cincinnati; Mrs. John Burnett 
Nash of New York City, and Dr. Augustus 
P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich. 

The complete program of the conference 
follows: 


Monday, October 28 


8.00 p.m. Service of worship in St. 
John’s Unitarian Church. Service con- 
ducted by Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, the 
minister, and Dr. Hugo G. Kisenlohr, 
the minister emeritus. Conference ser- 
mon by Rey. Robert J. Hutcheon of 
the Meadville Theological School—‘‘The 
Genius of Unitarianism.”’ 


Tuesday, October 29 


9.00-10.80 a. m. 
ences. 

(1) “Centralization of Denominational 
Government—Do We Need More or 
Less?” Leader: Rev. Earl C. Davis 
of Petersham, Mass. 

(2) “The Local Churech—How Can We 
Make It More Effective?” Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio. 

(83) “The Economic Situation—New 
Methods for Old.”’ Leader: Rev. Ever- 
ett M. Baker of Providence, R. I. 

(4) “Leadership—Recruiting, Training, 
Support and Security of Our Minis- 
ters.” Leader: Dr. Henry Wilder Foote 
of Belmont, Mass. 

10.45 a. m.-12.30 p. m. First business 
session. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, presi- 
dent of the A. U. A., presiding. 
Welcome to Cincinnati. Hon. Russell 
Wilson, mayor. Rev. Carl H. Olson, 
minister of First Church (Universalist), 
and Rabbi David Philipson. 

Address by the president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Introduction of resolutions. 

Address: Rev. Ernest Caldecott of Los 
Angeles, Calif., chairman of the General 
Conference Committee. 
Other business. 

1.00 p. m. Luncheons. 


Round-table confer- 


The General 


Alliance and the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

3.30 p.m. Visit to the Taft Museum and 
other points of interest in the city. 

5.45 p.m. Dinner conference of all those 
interested in work with college students. 
Rey. William H. Gysan, director of 
student work, will preside. 

8.00 p. m. Public session at the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church. 

A brief service of worship will be con- 
ducted by Rev. John Malick, minister 
of the church. 
“Individual Freedom.” 
“A Right.”” (Speaker to be an- 
nounced.) 
“A Responsibility.”” Arthur E. Mor- 
gan, chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


Wednesday, October 30 


9.00-10.30 a. m. Round-table 
ences (continued). 

10.45 a. m.-12.45 p. m. Second business 
session. 
Report of the Commission of Appraisal 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, chairman, and 
Dr. H. Paul Douglass, director of studies. 
Discussion of the report. 

1.00 p. m. Luncheon, Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 

3.00-5.00 p. m. Sight-seeing trip to the 
Rookwood Pottery and other points of 
interest in and near Cincinnati. 

6.30 p.m. Fellowship Dinner. 
Toastmaster, Hon. Herbert Parsons of 
Boston, Mass. 
[OurvAs Us Ac) Dra Gharleshhverdovs 
administrative vice-president of the 
Association. 
“The Wider Horizon,” Bishop Frederick 
B. Fisher of Detroit, Mich., president 
of the Free Church Fellowship. All 
Unitarian ministers are invited as guests 
of the Association. 


confer- 


Thursday, October 31 

9.00 a. m.-12.30 p. m. Final business 
session. 

Leaders of the round-table conferences 
will report their findings and recom- 
mendations for general discussion. This 
will be followed by reports of commit- 
tees and the election of the Conference 
Committee for 1937. 

1.00 p. m. Luncheon conference of all 
those interested in church-school work. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, will 
preside. 

Luncheon meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the A. U. A. 


Information 


Headquarters will be at the Hotel Nether- 
land Plaza, one of the finest hotels in the 
Central West, conveniently located in 
downtown Cincinnati. All meetings, con- 


held at the Netherland Plaza. 

Registration. All delegates and visi|) 
should register as soon as they arrive. | 

Rooms. All rooms are with bi { 
Rates are $3 per day and up for siaj 2 
rooms, and $5 per day and up for dot |B) 
rooms. i | 

Reservations. Delegates should na) ' 
their own hotel reservations, being car} 
to state that they are attending the U 
tarian Conference meetings and alsq| 


rooms reserved. Hi 
Meals. There are several dining rog 
in the hotel where meals are served, br | 
table d’hote and a la carte. Club bre 
fasts are served in all the dining rooms} 
very reasonable prices. 
Transportation. Deiegates traveling} 
rail should inquire from their agents as} 


purchasing their tickets. Connected 
the hotel is a garage for those who coi 
by automobile. | 

Information. Requests for further |} 
formation should be addressed to Geo} 
G. Davis, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mat 


* * 


A SOUTH AFRICAN VIEW OF 
COMMISSION OF APPRAIS, 


A calendar recently received from 
Free Protestant Unitarian Church, Ca 
Town, South Africa, contains a reprint] 
an excerpt from an interview with Dr. 
Paul Douglass, director of studies of 
Commission of Appraisal, by Rev. Edwe 
H. Cotton of Marblehead, Mass., that v 
printed in The Christian Register of May} 

Commenting on the fact that both t 
English and American Unitarian bodt 
have appointed commissions to inquy 
into their affairs, the calendar praises ty 
American Unitarian Association for ag 
pointing Dr. Douglass, a non-Unitariaj 
to its investigating committee, and thi} 
continues to quote from the interval 
granted by Dr. Douglass. \ 

* / 


* 


PERSONALS 


Miss Katharine M. Glidden, form 1 
executive secretary of the Young. nll 


Religious Union, was married Tuesda| 
September 3, at her home in Dorchestel| 
Mass., to Robert Hooke of Monteclai 
N. J. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, minisig 
of the First Church, Dedham, Mas# 
performed the ceremony. Mr. Hooke, will 
is employed by an engineering firm i 
Newark, N. J., is a brother-in-law of Re 
Kenneth C. Walker, minister of the Firs 
Unitarian Society of Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. George S. Cooke, minister of th 
Unitarian church of Northampton, Mass 
returned from Europe on the Isle de Franeq 
August 27. Mr. Cooke spent most of hi 
vacation in the Lebanon Mountains G 
Syria, but he traveled in Palestine, Trans 
jordan, and the northern part of Arabia. | 


: 
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New Executive and Field Secretaries Begin 


Work for Young People’s Religious Union 


Two new secretaries on the staff of the 
oung People’s Religious Union will greet 
yung people’s groups as they begin a new 
ason of activity this fall. J. Donald 
yhnston will succeed Winthrop M. South- 
orth, Jr., as executive secretary of the 
.P.R.U., and John W. Russell will hold 
ie new office of Mid-Western field secre- 
ry. 

Mr. Johnston, who was elected a national 
rector of the Union in 1934 for a three- 
2ar term, was born at Canova, S. D., in 


J. DONALD JOHNSTON 


911. His early schooling was received at 
‘rinnell, Iowa, where he was an active 
rember of the Christian Endeavor Union 
f the Congregational church, serving as 
resident of the state Christian Endeavor 
‘onference in 1928. While attending 
‘rinnell College, where he spent his first 
wo years as an undergraduate, Mr. John- 
ton preached at the Congregational 
hurch in Eddyville, Iowa. He was 
raduated from the University of Iowa in 
933 and entered the Meadville Theologi- 
al School the same year. He will soon 
ave completed the course leading to the 
egree of bachelor of divinity. 

Mr. Johnston’s previous experience in 
rork with young people was obtained in 
thicago, Ill., where he served both the 
irst Church and the Third Church; and 
t the Shoals conferences which he has at- 
onded for the last two years. Last year 
e held a student pastorate at the Univer- 
alist Church of the Redeemer, Hoopeston, 
il. 

Mr. Russell prides himself, strangely 
nough, on being a native New Yorker. 
lis interest in work with young people 
ates from his early high-school days, 


when he was president of the groups at 
the West Side Unitarian Church. His 
college years, spent at Harvard and Duke 
Universities, interrupted his church work, 
but upon his return to his native heath he 
participated in the reorganization of the 
young people at Community Church, where 
his interest resulted in his elevation to the 
board of trustees as the representative 
of the young people. 

It is expected that the appointment of 
a full-time field secretary for the Middle 


JOHN W. RUSSELL 


West will result in an increased manifesta- 
tion of interest on the part of Y. P. R. U. 
members jn that section of the country. 
Mr. Russell has already begun his work, 
and has started from Boston, Mass., on a 
trip that will take him to Chicago, IIl., 
October 8-20, to Louisville, Ky., October 
23 and 24, and to the biennial conference 
of the American Unitarian Association at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 25. Other 
cities to be included in his itinerary are 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Marietta, Ohio, Columbus, 
Ohio, Dayton, Ohio, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Detroit, Mich., Flint, Mich., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and Toledo, Ohio. 

The retirement of Mr. Southworth and 
Miss Betsy Dekema will be a matter of 
great regret for all members of the Y. P. 
R. U. Mr. Southworth served the Union 
as field and executive secretary for a 
period of five years, and his able leadership 
has been responsible for many gains made 
by the organization during this period. 
Miss Dekema has held the office of New 
England field secretary during the past 
year, and her capable work in this field has 
resulted in the strengthening of many 
groups. 


REV. LEON M. BIRKHEAD 
VISITS GERMAN LEADER 


Well-laid plans for a world-wide cam- 
paign of anti-Semitism were discovered by 
Rev. Leon M. Birkhead, minister of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church of Kansas City, 
Mo., when he visited the Nuremberg office 
of Julius Streicher, leader of Germany’s 
anti-Jewish drive. Mr. Birkhead, who 
recently described his visit to the sanctum 
of Der Stuermer, Streicher’s newspaper, in 
an article for the Associated Press, was 
shown files containing books, papers, pam- 
phlets, cartoons, and clippings of an anti- 
Jewish nature from every major country, 
and was informed that Streicher plans ‘‘to 
drive the Jews from the face of the earth.” 

In answer to Mr. Birkhead’s question as 
to where the Jews were to go to find peace, 


Paul Wurm, Streicher’s representative, 
replied succinctly, ‘“‘That’s the Jews’ 
problem.” 

* * 


SOCIAL ACTION URGED AT 
HANCOCK COUNTY MEETING 


The application of dynamic religion to 
the problems which civilization has been 
unable to solve, was urged by speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Hancock County 
Conference at Ellsworth, Me., August 15. 
The platform set forth by the speakers 
called for guidance from within, the appli- 
cation of the principles of truth and re- 
ligion without, and the dynamic of a 
moving spirit of reason and unselfishness, 
to cure the ills of the body politic. 

Audiences of more than 750 persons at 
morning, afternoon, and evening sessions 
heard the appeal. - 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister emeritus 
of Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
in the opening address of the conference, 
termed religion a formula for prevention 
and not for alleviation. ‘‘Change is danger- 
ous,”’ he admitted, ‘‘but not as dangerous 
as stagnation.” 

Dr. David Beach, former president of 
the National Congregational Convention, 
urged research, education, and action for 
social living; and Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen 
of Union Theological Seminary called upon 
Christians to abrogate neutrality in the 
struggles of the masses. ‘‘We can’t remain 
aloof any longer,” he said. ‘“‘Our missionary 
work should begin in the turmoil around us 
here at home.” 

Other speakers who addressed the meet- 
ing were Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert and Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, of Chicago, Ill., and 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones of Haverford, Pa. Gov- 
ernor Louis J. Brann was the final speaker 
at the afternoon meeting, and Dr. Samuel 
S. Drury of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., gave the evening address. 


* * 


Adelaide, South Australia.—The sevy- 
enty-eighth anniversary of the opening for 
divine worship of the Unitarian Christian 
Church, was observed at a special service, 
Sunday, July 7. 
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Abstracts of Letters 


MOTION PICTURE FOR CLUBS 


In The Register of August 8 there was 
printed a letter from Rev. H. Lee Jones and 
Rev. Eugene W. Sutherland in which was 
described a motion picture, ‘‘A Tale of 
Two Rivers.’”’ which they had made during 
the summer. Mr. Jones writes that it was 
his error that the address given was Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The address of Mr. Jones is 
43 Wroe Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Inquiries 
about this 16mm. film for use in forum or 
club should be sent to him there. 


FOR THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Library of Congress has written that 
it would welcome a bound volume of The 
Register each year for permanent record. 
The cost would be $7.15 annually. We 
appeal to our subscribers for gifts for this 
purpose. 

CALLED TO WILTON CENTER 


Willard L. McKinstry of Wilton Center, 
N. H., has accepted a call to the ministry 
of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Wilton Center. He was as- 
sistant to Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre at the 
Second Church, Boston, Mass., last year. 

Mr. McKinstry, who was graduated 
from Amherst College in 1928, received the 
degree of master of arts from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1927. Since that 
time he has studied philosophy at Harvard 
University, and he is now a student at 
the Harvard Divinity School. 


PASADENA CALLS ASSOCIATE 


Rey. Richard R. Morgan, who for 
several years has been student pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of 
Berkeley, Calif., has accepted a call to 
succeed Rey. Ormund A. Schulz as asso- 
ciate minister at the Neighborhood Church, 
Pasadena, Calif., with Dr. Theodore G. 
Soares. Mr. Morgan has already assumed 
his duties. 

ok * 
MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


The eighteenth annual pastors’ confer- 
ence for clergymen of al] denominations 
in the Connecticut Valley, including west- 
ern Massachusetts, will be held under the 
auspices of the Pastoral Union of Connecti- 
eut and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17 and 18, in Hartranft Hall of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 55 Eliza- 
beth Street, Hartford, Conn. 

The leader will be Dr. Douglas Horton 
of the United Church of Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Ill. His general theme will be 
“Some Suggestions for Contemporary 
Religion,” with the following sub-topics: 
“As to God,” “As to Man,” “‘As to Prayer,” 
“As to the World,” and ‘‘As to the Church.”’ 

Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, 
the first beginning at 11 a. m., and two 
sessions on Wednesday. Lodging without 
charge will be provided up to the dormitory 


capacity for those who apply in advance. 
The conference is in charge of a committee 
consisting of Rev. John F. Johnstone, 
Rev. James E. Halliday, Professor Alex- 
ander C. Purdy, Dean Rockwell H. Potter, 
and Professor Charles S. Thayer. 


* * 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE 


The annual service, under the auspices 
of the Worcester Conference, will be held 
in the Chestnut Hil! Meetinghouse, Mill- 
ville, Mass., Sunday, September 15, at 
3.30 p. m. Rev. Charles J. Staples of 
Westboro, Mass., will preach. Special 
music will be furnished by the chorus choir 
of the First Parish in Mendon, Mass., 
under the direction of Mrs. Moses Gaskill. 

Roy B. Wintersteen. 
* * 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


The opening exercises of the Harvard 
Divinity School will be held in Andover 
Chapel on Tuesday morning, September 24, 
at 10 a.m. Professor Henry Joel Cadbury 
will give the address, “‘The New Testament 


and Christianity.” 
* * 
A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Previously acknowledged ............... $20,048.29 


April 30 Free Congregational Society, 


Riorence; Nass: a j.ineeemee ce 10.00 
30 Society in Nyack, N. Yo... ..... 10.00 
30 Society in Peterboro, N. H....... 72.00 
80 Society in Quiney, Ill............ 5.00 
30 Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 

INEO: cache Crt ees 50.00 
30 Society in Sandwich, Mass....... 6.00 
30 Society in Sherborn, Mass........ 68.25 
30 Society in Toledo, Ohio.......... 50.00 
30 Socjety in Angora, Minn......... 5.00 
30 Society in Berkeley, Calif........ 25.00 
30 Society in Denver, Colo.......... 50.00 
30 Society in Ottawa, Canada...... 10.00 
30 Society in Arlington, Mass....... 100.00 
30 Society in Youngstown, Ohio..... 10.00 
30 Society in Richmond, Va......... 27.00 
30 King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass 

(additional) pierre aes. 100.00 
30 Society in Kingston, Mass. (addi- 

GIONAD | reais heel eee 2.00 
30 Unity Church, Natick, Mass..... 5.00 
30 Society in Rockford, Ill.......... 10.00 
30 Society in Dover, Mass.......... 10.00 
30 Society in Washington, D. C..... 224.00 
30 Arlington Street Church, Boston, 

Mass. (additional)i..0...5..... 20.00 
30 First Church, Roxbury, Mass..... 116.02 
30 Society in Lincoln, Nebr....... 20.00 
30 First Congregational Society, 

lexington iasss cee or 120.38 
30 Society in lowa City, lowa....... 25.00 
30 Society in Bedford, Mass......... 25.00 
30 Society in Coneord, Mass........ 100.00 
30 Society in Baltimore, Md........ 250.00 
30 Society in Billerica, Mass........ 12.93 
30 Society in Manchester, Mass..... 5.00 
30 Society in Petersham, Mass. .... 25.00 
30 Society in Sacramento, Calif...... 12.00 
30 Bullfinch Place Church, Boston, 

IVE ASS i Pace i 34.00 
30 Society in Elizabeth, N. J. ...... 10.00 
30 Society in Barneveld, N. Y. ..... 20.00 
30 Society in Des Moines, Iowa .... 5.00 
30 Society in Evanston, Ill. ........ 14.75 
30 Society in Lineoln, Mass. ....... 5.00 
30 Society in Norton, Mass......... 10.00 
30 Society in Sherborn, Mass. (addi- 

tional) as o5) es nee re oe 7.00 
30 Society in Westford, Mass. ..... 8.00 
30 Society in Chelmsford, Mass. 6.00 
30 Second Church, Marshfield, Mass. 5.00 


30 Westminster Congregational So- 
ciety, Providence, R. I........ 

30 Congregational Unitarian Society, 
Andover, N. H. 

30 Society in Athol, Mass.,........ 
30 Society in Bangor, Me. ......... 
30 Society in Bernardston, Mass. ... 
30 Society in Brookfield, Mass. .... | 
30 Society in Concord, N. H........ al} ) 
30 Society in Deerfield, Mass. ...... ) 
30 Society in Duluth, Minn. ....... 
30 Society in Manchester, N. H..... : 
30 Society in Milford, N. H. ....... 0 
30 Soeiety in Mount Vernon, N. Y... 
30 Society in Norwell, Mass. ....... 
30 Society in Plymouth, Mass....,.. 
30 Society in Ridgewood, N.J....... 
30 Society in Vineland, N. J... 
30 Society in Ware, Mass......'.... 
30 Society in Waverley, Mass....... 
30 Wollaston Unitarian Society, 
Quincey, Mass) 3. 2 meen 

30 Society in Marietta, Ohio........ 
30 First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Shelbyville, Ill....... 

80 Society in Trenton, N. J......... 
30 Church of All Souls, Littleton, 
Mass. (correspondence) ....... | 

30 Society in Ann Arbor, Mich...... q 
30 Society in Colorado Springs, Colo. i 
30 Society in Geneva, Ill........... 
30 Society in Keokuk, Iowa........ q 
30 Society in Lancaster, Pa......... | 
cI 

4 


30 Society in Memphis, Tenn....... 
30 First Unitarian Society, West. 
Newton, Mass. (additional)... . 
30 Fourth Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y....... 
30 Society in Pomona, Calif......... 
30 Society in Salt Lake City, Utah... 
30 Society in Augusta, Me.......... 
30 Society in Portland, Ore......... 1G) 
30 Society in Malden, Mass......... Pil 
30 Chelsea, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance s...2. a: asa aie ee 
30 Society in Rutherford, N.J....... 
30 Society in Wilmington, Del. (addi- 


tional); 1a Shae ae ee 20 
30 Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y.... 
30 Society in Carlisle, Mass......... 1 


30 First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Wilton Center, N. H... 1 

30 Society in Danvers, Mass........ le 
30 Society in Oklahoma City, Okla... 1 
30 Society in Keene, N. H. (addi- 
tional)! soe ee ee ay 

30 Society in Marblehead, Mass..... 19] 
30 Northside Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Paaente neers 

30 Society in San Diego, Calif....... 
30 Societyin Ware, Mass. (additional) 
30 Society in Dayton, Ohio......... 
30 Society in Reading, Mass........ 
30 Society in Salem, Ore............ 
30 Society in Brooklyn, Conn 
30 Society in Atlanta, Ga........... 
30 Society in Attleboro, Mass 
30 Society in Madison, Wis......... 
30 Society in Hopedale, Mass. (addi- 


tional) cd ho one ae 125i] 
30 Society in Lynn, Mass. (addi- 

tional) tee oy ee 5. 
30 Bell Street Chapel, Providence, | 

Re To ta Ses, cas a ee 10) 
30 Society in Topeka, Kans......... 18 


Received through the Unitarian Sunday Scho 
Society 

April 24 Second Church, Boston, Mass.... $ 25. 

25 Income of Invested Funds 1,600. 


Especially Contributed for Department: of 
Religious Education “oe 

Aprii 30 Income Hollis Street Church 
und UNG. en see 


$25,105. 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, M as 
: 
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CONTRIBUTORS 
Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 
George G. Davis is executive secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Dale DeWitt is minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 


Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Stephen H. Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian), Bangor, Me. 

Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish in Weston, Mass., and is 
editor of The Register. 


Leon S. Simonetti is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Ware, Mass. 
S-T-A-R! 

The annual Young People’s Shoals 
Reunion will be held Saturday, September 
14, at the First Parish in Waltham, Mass., 
at 5.30 p. m. Miss Laura Wollrath of 
Waltham is chairman, and her committee 
ineludes Miss Marjorie Cutler of Arlington, 
Mass., Robert Taylor of Stoneham, Mass., 
Miss Gratia Harrington of Waltham, and 
Miss Kathleen Schurr of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All Unitarian young people are cordially 
invited to the supper, which will be fol- 
lowed by dancing and a candlelight ser- 
vice. 

* Ok 
PACIFIC SCHOOL OPENS 


The opening exercises of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry were 
held in the First Unitarian Church, 
Berkeley, Calif., on August 26. The de- 
yotional service was conducted by the 
minister, Dr. Horace Westwood. The ad- 
dress-on “The Church America Needs” 
was delivered by Dr. Clarence Reed, and 
the benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
William I. Laurance. 


OCEAN POINT SUMMER SEASON 


Summer services under the direction of 
Verne S. Follansbee, the resident minister, 
were held as usual during the past season 
1t the Ocean Point Memorial Chapel, 
Ocean Point, Me. Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote of Belmont, Mass., and Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., con- 
lucted Sunday morning services, and the 
Maine Sea Coast Mission held an evening 
ervice at the chapel. In addition to con- 
lucting most of the regular morning wor- 
hip services Mr. Follansbee acted as 
eader at an evening candlelight meeting. 
Ynce more, excellent soloists were avail- 
ble, and the church was_ beautifully 
hough simply decorated for each service. 

oe * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Berkeley, Calif.—Dr. Horace West- 
yood, minister of the First Unitarian 
Yhurch, is preaching a series of sermons on 
‘Secure Foundations for a Perilous Age,” 


during the first five Sundays of the new 
church year. His opening subjects were 
“Modern Religion in Search of Its Soul,” 
and “The Rediscovery of the Reality of 
God,” and at the next three services he will 
talk on ‘‘The Radiance of the Carpenter 
and Our Modern World,” ‘“‘The Psycho- 
logical Approach to the Problem of Evil,” 
and “The Signs of a New Religion.” 


Cambridge, Mass.—Three students in 
the church school of the First Church have 
had a perfect attendance record for the 
past three years. 


Ohio.—Eleven persons 
recently signed the constitution of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Church 
and were admitted to membership. 


Cincinnati, 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Ten young women 
who graduated from the church school of 
the First Unitarian Church this year have 
been received into membership by the 
church. Nine children were christened at 
the Children’s Sunday service. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Members of the 
Junior Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church, having raised a fund of $1,000 
over a period of years, are contributing a 
new completely-equipped stage to the 
social rooms of the church. 


Wichita, Kansas.—As its annual meet- 
ing the First Unitarian Church voted to 
take the necessary steps to join the Free 
Church Fellowship and to apply for mem- 
bership in the Kansas Universalist Con- 
vention as an affiliated Unitarian church. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schooi 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Mornirg prayer with sermon by Rev. John van 
Schaick, Jr., D. D. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


TREMAYNE at the foot of the Catskills. Rooms, 
bath, meals, camping, for Unitarian Tourists. Write 
Rev. Anita Trueman Pickett, Box 401, R. F. D. 1, 
Kingston, N. Y. 


need 


CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS B | L 
HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 


PREACHERS stesso eee 
LAYMEN = *“‘Streot, Boston 


The CHALLENGE and the PROMISE 
of the FUTURE 


More than ever before, Youth turns to maturity for spiritual guidance. Ethi- 
cal, intellectual, and religious conceptions are changing, and our young people 


are eager for leadership. 


In the bright pattern of the fabric Youth weaves today lie the beauty and the 
strength of the garment age will wear tomorrow. 


And what Youth receives from our hands today will be the fruits they, in turn, 
will pass on to other generations in the years to come. 


The National Library Committee invites your cooperation in placing The 


Christian Register in every college library in America. 
to mold the thought of hundreds of lives. 


Here is an opportunity 


Surely Unitarians will answer this appeal! 


The National Library Committee 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


The two had just been introduced and 
it was up to him to make the next remark. 

He: “And what a very homely person 
that gentleman near the piano is, Mrs. 
Blackwelder.” 

She: ‘‘Isn’t he? 
welder.” 

He: “How true it is, that the homeliest 
men always get the prettiest wives.”’— 
Border Cities Star. 


* * 


That’s Mr. Black- 


“Look here, waiter; is this peach or 
apple pie?”’ 

“Can’t you tell from the taste?” 

“No, Lican’ts~ 

“Well, then, what difference does it 
make?”’—Baltimore Sun. 

“At the spiritualist sitting we called 
up Romeo and Juliet.” 

“But they are not real—they are only 
in a book.” 

“Well, they came, anyhow.’—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 

* * 

“T see a great loss—the loss of your hus- 
band.” 

“But he has been dead five years.”’ 

“Then you will lose your umbrella.’’— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

* * 

The Government’s financial situation 
must be more serious than we supposed. 
The President is beginning to look for 
money in a place where there is some.— 
New Yorker. 

* o 

Pondering the suggestion that Clark 
Gable shall turn evangelist, we do believe 
it would get the girls going to church like 
nothing else—Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal. i 

* * 

Hostess: “Now, Tommy, why don’t you 
go and play with your little friends?” 

Tommy: “I’ve only got one little friend, 
and I hate him.” —Everybody’s (London). 

* Ox 


Senator Dickinson of Iowa says that an 
emergency can’t last five years. There 
can’t be any such animal as a giraffe, 
either.—Bosion EKvening Transcript. 

* * 

“Sammy,” asked the teacher, 
many make a million?” 

“Not many,” answered Sammy quickly. 
—B’nai B'rith Magazine. 


eee 


“how 


An evangelist says there is no buying or 
selling in heaven. Of course not; that 
isn’t where business has gone.—Thomaston 
(Ga.) Times. 

* * 

Won’t our grandchildren have a swell 
time paying for the good times we didn’t 
have?—Lake Butler (Fla.) Times. 

ets 


Actually there is no distinct class trodden 
under foot except those who hold aisle 
seats.—Los Angeles Times. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whic 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Lowis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Heips children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville — 
Theological Schoo 


Founded 1844 | 


trains for the liberal ministry | 
today. Association with the U) 
versity of Chicago adds to 
School’s own curriculum a wi 
variety of subjects. For info 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. i 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. | 
Chicago 
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INFERENCES on building League chapter memi 

ship and attendance, on ‘“The New Partnershi| 
volunteer field work, planning chapter meetings, chu 
publicity; addresses by Marco Morrow of the Cars 
Publications, Rev. Eric H. Thomsen of the T. V. . 
Frederic H. Fay, Percy W. Gardner, Rev. Leon R. La} 
and Dr. Frank W. Scott, new League President. | 


EASTERN CONVENTIO 
Northfield, Mass., September 20- 


Complete program has been sent to every Eastern member} 


of the League 


The MISSES ALLE 
SCHOOL 


College and cultural courses for girls. Devel- 
opment of individual character. Friendly at- 
mosphere. Outdoor sports. Resident, day 
and five-day pupils. All college faculty. 


LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
Tel. 0131 WESt Newton, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking Peopl . 


Introducing we 
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25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at yo 


To New Friends Poe oductory Rate of 5 months for on¢ 


dollar. I enclose check or current 
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